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onstrate the presence of leptospira in urine and tissues   (White
and Ristic).
Blood, tissue, or urine from an infected animal may be cul-
tured directly or inoculated into laboratory animals such as ham-
sters or guinea pigs. After 3 to 4 weeks the sera from such in-
oculated laboratory animals are tested for leptospiral antibodies,
and the kidney tissues may be subcultured in leptospiral media
for isolation of the infecting serotype.
When urine is collected from leptospirosis-infected animals,
immediate dilution with sterile buffered water to give a pH of
7.0 to 7.4 is recommended. Intraperitoneal or subcutaneous inocu-
lation of laboratory animals with this diluted urine should be com-
pleted with as little delay as possible.
By culturing the urine through serial dilutions in media, con-
taminants may be diluted out and the effect of inhibitive substances
minimized. Urine dilution also reduces the inhibitive effect of
any specific antibody which apparently interferes with the infec-
tion of laboratory animals.
ExceUent references such as Wolf (1954), Babudieri (1961), and
Alston and Broom (1958) are recommended for further study.
Leptospira pomona
Synonyms and History (L. suis, Mezzano strain). L. pomona,
named after the township of Pomona, North Queensland, Australia,
was isolated by Clayton and coworkers from dairymen with the
seven-day fever (1937). The Mezzano strain from rice-field work-
ers in northern Italy, isolated by Babudieri and Bianchi (1940),
was found to be identical to L. pomona. Savino and Rennella
(1944) proposed the name L. suis for leptospirae isolated from
swine in Argentina, which they later recognized as being the same
as L. pomona. Swineherd's disease of man, recognized in Switzer-
land since 1914, was found through Gsell's investigations (1944)
to be caused by L. pomona.
In the United States Gochenour et al. (1950) identified L. po-
mona as the cause of a bovine leptospirosis outbreak reported in
1948 by Baker and Little. Soon after this, L. pomona infections in
swine and other domestic animals were reported.
Distribution and Transmission. L. pomona is known to be pres-
ent throughout practically all countries of the world. This is the
most common serotype found in cattle and swine of the United
States.
Contact with urine from animals with leptospiruria is consid-
ered the most important method of transmission, particularly when
such urine gains access to surface waters. It is believed that the
leptospirae gain entrance through mucous membranes of the nose